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ABSTRACT 


An intensive study of movements and the resulting spacing in 
a local population of Franklin's spruce grouse (Canachites canadensts 
franklintt) was conducted in southwestern Alberta from April through 
September 1974 and February through November 1975. Movements were 
monitored using radio-telemetry. Major emphasis was placed on the 
female cohort of the population in an attempt to relate the dispersion 
of residents to spring dispersal of juveniles. 

Those adults and juveniles of both sexes that successfully entered 
the spring resident population occupied units of habitat that were 
exclusive of other reproductively active individuals. Territorial 
males were aggregated in blocks of habitat; they formed a central group 
with territorial females and non-territorial juvenile males occupying 
peripheral areas. Areas occupied by females were exclusive of other 
territorial females and the central males, but were overlapped by non- 
territorial juvenile males in some instances. Throughout the year daily 
movements of juvenile birds were significantly greater than those of 
adults with the following exceptions: males in winter and females in 
summer and autumn. However, in the latter group daily movements of 
females with broods were greater than those without broods, irrespective 
of age. 

Territoriality among both sexes during the breeding season results 
in a uniform spacing of members of the population. Such a pattern could 
have evolved through competition for ecological resources (food and/or 
breeding space) or as a mechanism to reduce predation. The behavior 
producing this spacing could also provide a means for adjusting the 
density of the local breeding population of spruce grouse. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Studies of tetraonid social behavior have centered on activities of 
males during the spring season; territorial behavior and courtship 
displays have been described for males of most species (Hjorth 1970, 
Wiley 1974). Comparable studies of females do not exist. Female grouse 
are cryptically colored and lack spectacular displays, thus observation 
and repeated contact with individuals are difficult as is capture (in 
some species). 

Telemetry provides a means whereby individual grouse can be located 
at will. This permits one to monitor behavioral parameters in far 
greater detail than is possibie by conventional means (observation of 
marked tidividuals) when the study involves secretive animals. Brander 
(1967), lLanee (1970), Robel et al. (1970), and Wallestad and Pyranh 
(1974) used this technique successfully to monitor breeding season 
movements of female ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus), blue grouse 
(Dendragopus obscurus) prairie chickens (Tympanechus cuptdo) and sage 
grouse (Centrocercus urophastanus), respectively. 

Studies of spruce grouse (Canachttes canadensts) behavior have 
emphasized male activity. Stoneberg (1967), McLachlin (1970), 

Bi dason (197 ),.0973), and Anderson (1973) describe territoriality, 

seasonal home range sizes, and habitat selection of males. Lumsden (1961), 
MacDonald (1968) and Hjorth (1970) describe courtship and territorial 
behavior. Studies that have emphasized females include those of 

McCourt (1969) and Haas (1974) who dealt with habitat selection and 
general aspects of nesting and brood-rearing. 

Ellison (1973) suggested that female spruce grouse avoided male 


territories prior to nesting and nests were located outside male territories. 
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He also suggested that, because females tended to remain separated 
from one another during the spring, the possibility existed that they 
were occupying exclusive areas. MacDonald (1968) recorded aggressive 
calls of a female spruce grouse while it was attacking a female decoy 
and suggested such calls given while fighting might space individuals 
throughout suitable habitat. 

Haas (1974) disagreed with Ellison's (1973) suggestion that female 
spruce grouse might occupy exclusive areas in spring as 16 percent 
(6 of 37 females), observed during the prenesting period, were with 
another hen. However, these associations occurred on gravel roads which 
might have served to attract birds to a common source of grit. Moreover, 
he stated that females remained apart from one another approximately 2 
weeks before the onset of incubation (Haas 1974). There is no 
information available on daily movements of female spruce grouse nor 
on the amount of overlap of areas used. Furthermore, a conflict of 
opinions currently exists (Ellison 1973, Haas 1974) on the spatial 
relationships between female spruce grouse. 

Keppie (1975) documented dispersal of juvenile spruce grouse in 
fall and spring in southwestern Alberta and speculated that rates of 
spring dispersal may be correlated with winter population density when 
the latter rises over a certain threshold. This raises the interesting 
possibility that spacing of resident adult spruce grouse could be an im- 
portant factor in the spring movements of juveniles. Therefore, the major 
objectives of this study were to determine the spacing of adult spruce 
grouse (with emphasis on females) throughout the year, the extent of 
behavioral interaction between individuals, and the relationship between 


dispersion of established residents and the movements of dispersing 
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juveniles of both sexes. Spruce grouse were chosen for study because 


they are readily captured permitting the use of radio telemetry on the 
entire population. The study area chosen supported a population about 


which background information was available from previous studies 


(McCourt 1969, McLachlin 1970, and Keppie 1975). 
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STUDY AREA 


This study was done in the eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
(elevation 1,500 - 2,000 m) near the R. B. Miller Biological Station, 
27 km west of Turner Valley, Alberta. The study area encompasses 555 ha 
adjacent to Gorge Creek (50° 39' N, 114° 39’ W). 

The forest cover is predominantly a fire-induced growth of lodge- 
pole pine (Pinus contorta) with a few small lowland areas dominated by 
white spruce (Picea glauca), isolated clumps of poplar (Populus spp.) 
and scattered small grassy openings. The density of pine varies 
considerably throughout the forest as does the abundance of alder 
(Alnus crtspa) and willow (Saltx spp.) in the shrub layer. Spruce 
regeneration also varies throughout the pine forest but greatly exceeds 
that of pine. Pine trees range from 25 - 38 years in age and 7-13 mM 
in height. McCourt (1969) and McLachlin (1970) described the vegetation 
of the study area in detail and concluded that pine-dominated forest 
constituted the preferred habitat of spruce grouse but that different 
sex and age categories used different densities of pine. The study 
area was divided into sections, the boundaries of which were determined 
by prominent topographic features. Sections B and C were approximately 
0.6 and 1.8 km northwest of section A. Study area boundaries were 
not rigidly fixed as they were extended when necessary to include the 


movements of resident birds. 
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METHODS 


Field procedures and equipment 
A. Locating Grouse 

This study extended from April 7 to September 30, 1974, and 
from January 29 to November 22, 1975. I censused grouse daily on 
the study area throughout the field season, usually with the aid 
of pointing dogs. Only with the use of dogs was I able to obtain 
an adequate coverage of the area for census purposes. I attempted 
to capture all unmarked birds encountered using a telescopic snare 
pole (Zwickel and Bendell 1967); these were marked with an 
individually color-coded sequence of four leg bands. To ensure 
daily contact with a segment of the population, I attached radio 
transmitters to all females in given sections of the study area in 
both years. In the winter of 1975 I radio-tagged several juvenile 
males; no adult males were radio-tagged in either year. Locating 
these latter birds depended on the dogs or man. 

Radio-tagged grouse were located daily by following the radio 
signal with a 2 - 4 element hand-held yagi antenna until the bird 
was observed. When signal reception was erratic and weak because 
of vegetative and topographic features, I used an ll-element yagi 
antenna on a 7~meter mast to obtain an initial directional orientation 
before walking in to the bird with the hand-held antenna. In most 
cases birds were seen and identified before being overtly disturbed 
by the observer using this method. Thus, the method was deemed 
appropriate for recording precise locations. Locations of sightings 
were recorded from a grid system superimposed on aerial photographs: 


of the study area (1 cm = 50 m). 
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In 1974, I used telemetry equipment manufactured by Sidney L. 
Markusen, Electronic Specialties, Esko, Minnesota. Transmitters 
emitted pulsing signals in the frequency range of 150.815 to 
151.150 megacycles. They were originally powered by 12-gram 
Mallory RM401 mercury batteries with a life expectancy of 90 days. 
These batteries were replaced soon afterwards by certified 13-gram 
Mallory RM1 cells with a life expectancy of 180 days when used with 
the Markusen transmitter. Additional equipment, operating on 
similar frequencies, was purchased in 1975 from the AVM Instrument 
Company, Champaign, Illinois. Because the power drain of these 
transmitters was lower, RMl batteries had a life expectancy of 
500 days. I used Mallory RM640 batteries to lighten the weight of 
these radio packages when shorter life expectancy (300 days) was 
adequate. 

I attached AVM transmitters as “back-pack" units similar to the 
method employed by Dumke and Pils (1973). I also modified this 
method for use with Markusen transmitters; I shortened the battery 
leads running from the transmitter in order to enclose the battery 
and transmitter as one complete unit riding on the bird's back. 
This modification eliminated the need for the battery to ride 
separately below the bird's crop (Brander 1968), a system of 
harnessing that requires long battery leads easily severed by a 
predator with resulting loss of the radio signal. Weights of 
radio-packages ranged from 13 to 25 g (2 to 5.5 percent of body 
weight) with most units less than 4 percent of body weight. If 
birds were harnessed properly, the radio packages appeared not to 


affect movements, social behavior, or reproductive activities. 
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B. Studying Behavioral Reactions 

To determine behavioral reactions of female grouse to calis of 
other females, I played these calls to a series of individuals on 
the study area at intervals throughout the seasons. These calls 
were first recorded in the field by MacDonald (1968); they were 
made by a female spruce grouse that was attacking a female decoy. 
I recorded the reactions of females to these playbacks in the 
following way: 1) a radio-marked bird was approached until sighted 
and the presence of any other individuals determined; 2) a portable 
tape recorder (Sony, Model TC-110) was placed approximately 25 meters 
from the bird and the playback was switched on; 3) the observer 
withdrew to a vantage point from which the bird could be cbserved 
with binoculars without unduly disturbing it. The first 15 minutes 
of the tape recording were blank. This allowed time for the bird 
to adjust to the initial disturbance of discovery. The last 15 
Minutes of the recording were calls repeated in varying sequence. 
Changes in the observed bird's behavior were recorded, particularly 
any vocal responses. After the playback of calls ended, 5 to 10 
minutes were allowed to elapse before the observer turned off the 
recorder and re-checked the surroundings for the presence of other 
birds. Any birds attracted to the site during the recording 
were identified at that time. 
Definitions and methods of analysis 

I use dispersion to refer to the spatial distribution of members 
of a population at one moment in time (Brown and Orians, 1970). To 
obtain a quantitative measure of dispersion (denoted by the value of 


R), I used the nearest-neighbor method of Clark and Evans (1954). 
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Under conditions of minimum dispersion or aggregation (clumped 
distribution), R=0; in a random distribution R=1; under conditions 
of maximum dispersion (uniform distribution), R=2.15. To determine 


" I measured 


which birds in the study area were "nearest-neighbors, 
the distance between daily locations of all individuals and 
calculated a mean distance for each seasonal period for all pairs 
of birds. I also calculated a single seasonal mean distance using 
all distances between daily locations of nearest neighbors to 
obtain a measure of dispersion that reflected the actual separation 
of birds in the field (which I have denoted by the value of D). The 
area of the largest polygon, enclosing the outermost points of 
individual locations of all grouse within a given section during any 
season, was used to determine the tctal area used in all calculations 
of R. As pointed out by Brown and Orians (1970), dispersion should 
not be confused with the term dispersal which refers to the movements 
of animals (Berndt and Sternberg 1968). 

The dispersion of spruce grouse is best presented by seasons 
that in turn reflect biological events manifested by behavioral 
changes in the grouse. These seasons include "winter" which began 
with the formation of flocks and the advent of permanent snow cover 
and ended when juvenile spruce grouse began moving off known winter 
ranges. “Early spring" included the period of juvenile wandering; 
it ended with dispersal of overwintering juveniles. "Late spring" 
followed, ending with the average date of onset of incubation. 
Incubation, brood-rearing, and molt were events that occurred during 
the "summer" season, lasting until the onset of brood break-up. 


"Autumn" covered the period of brood break-up and dispersal of 
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juvenile spruce grouse, ending with the advent of pavement snow 
cover at which time the "winter" population was re-established 
(Keppie 1975). Grouse were divided into two age-classes, juvenile 
and adult; grouse were considered as juveniles from their summer of 
hatching until the following summer when they became first-year 
adults {iulyo1).. 

The size of areas used by individual grouse was determined by 
computer, using a program designed to calculate the area of a 
circumscribed polygon. The outer boundaries of the polygon were 
established by modifying a method described by Harvey and Barbour 
(1965). This method is based upon the minimum area enclosed by the 
majority of capture sites. Oniy those capture sites that were adjacent 
to another capture site at a distance of less than one-fourth the 
maximum distance recorded between any two points were included to 
determine the peripheral locations of the area used. I modified this 
method by using one-third rather than one-fourth as the critical distance. 
This permitted the use of at least 95 percent of the locations of 
sightings of individual birds when establishing the areas used for a 
particular season. To determine the number of sightings necessary to 
accurately estimate (95 percent confidence level) the area used by each 
individual grouse, I used an observation-area curve (Odum and Kuenzler 
£955), Appendix 1; 

I calculated the distance between successive daily locations of 
individual grouse to determine minimum daily movements of the grouse. 
When an individual was located more than once a day, the first location 
was used to avoid the possibility of bias in movement resulting from 
the initial contact. When daily movements were analyzed on days 


with more than one observation, movements between first sightings 
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on consecutive days (a.m. to a.m.) were significantly higher 

CEO. U0 >)etnanewi enn day (4.m.ecorp.m.) and witiin night. (p.m. toa.m.s) 
movements. Only females with and without broods were exceptions; 

their rate of travel was similar between consecutive days (a.m. to a.m.) 
and from p.m. to a.m. (Appendix 2). Early morning and late evening 
were the periods of greatest travel and both were included in the 
analysis of daily movements by using the first observation on 
consecutive days. Student's t-test and analysis of variance (Steel and 
Torrie 1960) were used to make comparisons between daily movements and 


between seasonal distances (D). 
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RESULTS 
Dispersion of Female Spruce Grouse 


Winter 


The areas used by individual adult and juvenile female spruce 
grouse overlapped extensively during the winter season (Figs. 1 and 2). 
They were spaced randomly (R=0.97, Table 1) in section A (Fig. 1) but 
were aggregated (R=0.46, Table 1) in section B (Fig. 2). The mean 
distance (D) between neighboring females was 179 m in section A and 
97 m in section B (Table 2). Two additional females in section A 
and three in section B died early in the study period. Had they 
survived, the degree of range overlap of birds during this period would 
have increased and the R and D values would probably have decreased in 
both sections. The difference in dispersion values (R) between sections 
A and B may have been caused by larger expanses of suitable winter 
habitat in section A allowing birds to spread out over larger areas. Female 
2 (14 sightings, Fig. 1) and female 15 (11 sightings, Fig. 2) were not radio- 
tagged during the winter period and females 3 and 4 (10 and 11 sightings, 
respectively, Fig. 1) were not captured and radio-tagged until late March 
when the study area boundary was extended; the number of sightings of these 
females was insufficient to accurately estimate their winter areas as their 
observation-area curves were still rising (Odum and Kuenzler 1955) with 
each additional location (Appendix 1). These birds appeared to occupy areas 
similar in size to those of other individuals in the winter population and 
their locations were considered in determining R and D values. 

The size of areas used by 10 juvenile females, including females 43 


and 69 located in section C of the study area, ranged from 0.6 to 
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Figure 1. Spatial relationships among 10 female spruce grouse 
during the winter season in section A (February 8 - 


April 11, 1975). Females 1-4 are adults. 
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Figure 2. Spatial relationships among five female spruce grouse 
during the winter season in section B (February 3 - 
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Table 1. Dispersion values (R) for the spatial relationships between 


nearest neighbor female spruce grouse during all seasons in 1974 and 


to os 
Season 
Study area 
section Year Winter E. opring L. Spring Summer Autumn 
L 
A UES Nels = oS == i 0-93 
Alt 0 977 0.997 al 86° 1 aly 1 agt 
8 
B 1974 Ad. = 1.90 = - - 
All a 1200 2.09? yee = 
B L975 All 46° 0.787 1.89° ca a 
; } 3 
C 1975 ALL = = 1.96 = = 
: random 
z significantly aggregated (P<0.05) 
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sienificantly uniform (P<0.05) 
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7.0 ha during the winter season (Table 3). Five adult females, including 
females 41 and 42 located in section C, occupied significantly smaller 
areas (P<0.05), ranging from 0.08 to 3.0 ha (Table 3). Those females 
presenred in vies. land 2) (Ui.e,, female. 2. hie. 1) that were not 
located a sufficient number of times to accurately estimate area size, 
are not listed in Table 3. 

Daily movements of adult females in winter (x = 37 m) were 
significantly lower (P<0.05) than daily movements of juvenile females 
(x = 53 m, Table 4). Both radio-tagged and banded females of both 
ages often spent several days in small areas (0.1 to 0.25 ha) and 
occasionally were located in the same tree on 3 or 4 consecutive days; 
in these instances daily movement was recorded as zero. Indirect 
evidence, based on the amount of droppings beneath these trees during 
periods of snowfall, indicated that movements away and back from these 
trees occurred on the same day on some occasions. Most individuals 
returned to the same tree or clump of trees on several occasions after 
variable periods of absence. These "favorite" trees were used by 
different individuals and may represent preferred areas of habitat used 
for feeding and roosting. Winter flocks occasionally aggregated at 
these sites, possibly because of characteristics of these trees or the 


surrounding habitat. 


Early Spring 


Daily movements by both juvenile and adult females increased 
significantly (P<0.01) above winter levels during the early spring 
season (Table 4). At this time as during winter, the movement of 


juveniles (1794215 m) was significantly farther (P<0.01) than adults 
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Size of areas in hectares occupied by adult and juvenile female 


spruce grouse during each season of 1974 and 1975. 
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(101+104 m). Areas used by individual female grouse continued to 
overlap greatly during early spring (Figs. 3 and 4) but the size of 
the individual areas used increased dramatically for juvenile and to 
a lesser extent for adult females (Table 3). Juvenile female 6 in 


section A (Fig. 3) occupied the largest area recorded (37.9 ha). 


‘In section A (Fig. 3), the mean distance between nearest neighbors 
(D) remained similar (P>0.05) to the winter season (Table 2) and 
dispersion remained random (R = 0.99, Table 1). Im section B (Fig. 4) 
the mean distance between nearest neighbors increased to 175 m (Table 2) 
and dispersion was not significantly different (P>0.05) from randomness 
(R=0.78, Table 1). 

Juvenile females often moved long distances away from the area 
normally used, returning to it the following day. These excursions 
may have given them the opportunity to inyestigate new habitat. Over- 
wintering juvenile females 7, 8, 9 and 10 left section A permanently 
(Fig. 3) during spring dispersal of 1975. Emigration of these juveniles 
coincided with the appearance of the first new juveniles on the study 
areas (eemales 33, 34 and 35, Pies, 3, and 16, Fie. 94). Daily movements 
of juvenile females emigrating during spring dispersal are presented in 
Appendix 3. 

The movements of most resident adult females remained centered on 
the winter range (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4), The areas used by some adults 
shifted short distances during this period, for example female 11 (Figs. 
2 and 4). Migratory adult females (Keppie 1975), wintering on the study 
area, left during this period (females 4, Fig. 3, and 135 and, 15,5tie. 4) 


and migratory adult females (female 23, Fig. 5) returned to breed. Thus, 
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Figure 3. Spatial relationships among 13 female spruce grouse 


during the early spring season in section A (April 


12 = May 15, 1975). Females 1-4 (are adultc™ 
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Figure 4. Spatial relationships among six female spruce grouse 
during the early spring season in section B, 1975 


(April 12 - May 22). Females 11 and 13 are adults. 
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the individuals involved and the resulting density and dispersion of 
females changed. Daily movements of adult females during spring 
migration are presented in Appendix 3. 

The distribution of adult and juvenile females on section B in 
1974 is depicted in Figs. 5 and 6. In that year, the density was higher 
than in 1975 (13 vs. 5) and the dispersion of adult females (snk ey) 
was uniform (R = 1.9, Table 1) with a mean distance between nearest neigh- 
bors of 303 m (Table 2). The areas used by females 19 and 20 shifted 
over this period of early spring observations. Female 19 settled in the 
isolated north section of its area and female 20 in the northeast 
section of its area (Fig. 5). This movement of female 20 into the 
vacated area of female 19 accounts for the apparent overlap area of these 
two individuals shown in Fig. 5. Female 23, a migrant breeding on 
section B, did not establish a breeding range until female 20 had 
vacated the southwest segment of its area. Female 17 was not radio- 
tagged during this period and consequently its area is not well known. 
Daily movements (Table 4) and size of areas used (Table 3) by adult 
females in 1974 were similar to those for adult females in 1975 
Crap les srand: 4) 

Seven juvenile females overwintered in section B in 1974. In 
early spring, their areas of use overlapped each other (Fig. 6) and 
those of adult females (Fie. 5), a situation also seen in 1975 (Figs. 
3 and 4). Only two juvenile females were successfully radio-tagged 


(females 27 and 28); both left the study area during spring dispersal, 


as did females 24 and 26. Two juvenile females died because of improper 
harnessing with the radio package (females 29 and 30) and a third (female 
25) was lost to a predator. Since too few locations were obtained on 


banded individuals and transmitters were removed from radio-tagged 
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Figure 5. Spatial relationships among seven adult female spruce 
grouse during the early spring season in section B, 


1974 (April 9 - May 25). 
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Figure 6. Spatial relationships among seven juvenile female 
spruce grouse during the early spring season in 


section B, 1974 (April 9 - May 25). 
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juveniles as soon as they left the section for the first time, I could 
not accurately determine either daily movements or sizes of areas 
used. The mean distance between nearest neighbors dropped to 177 m 
from 303 m (Table 2) with the inclusion of all seven juvenile females. 
The nearest-neighbor dispersion value (R) also decreased from 1.9 to 


1.4 indicating a less uniform distribution of individuals (Table 1). 


Late Spring 


All female spruce grouse were uniformly spaced (R = 1.86 - 2.09, 
Table 1) and occupied essentially exclusive areas that were separate from 
males during spring (Figs. 7, &, 9 and 10). Mean daily distances between 
nearest neighbors (D = 315 -— 363, Table 2) were significantly higher 
(P<0.01) than in previous seasons. Three juvenile females (31, 32.and 
34) immigrated to section A of the study area (Fig. 7) and established 
breeding areas in habitat largely unoccupied by resident females. 

Female 35 spent 6 days in section A before travelling to section B 
(Fig. 8). Only one overwintering juvenile female (6) remained in 
section A during the breeding season. Female 5 overwintered in section 
A and is included in Fig. 7 - its area extended past the original 
boundary of the study area. 

Although the area occupied by female 35 in Fig. 8 appeared to com- 
pletely overlap that of female 36, several locations of female 35 respon- 
sible for this overlap were recorded before the arrival of female 36. lemale 
12 established its breeding range in the same area as its winter range 
(Fig. 2) while female 14 moved to the northwest. Female 38 was 


captured late in the season when the study area boundary was extended 


(Fig. 8). Female 16 was killed 4 days after radio-tagging (Figs. 4 and 
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Figure 7. Spatial relationships among nine female spruce grouse 
during the late spring season in section A (May 16 - 
June 9, 1975); stippled areas occupied by territorial 


male spruce grouse. Females 1-3 are adults. 
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Figure 8. Spatial relationships among seven female spruce grouse 
during the late spring season in section B, 1975 (May 23 - 


June 11); stippled areas occupied by territorial male 


spruce grouse. Female 11 is an adult. 
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Figure 9. Spatial relationships among eight female spruce grouse 
during the late spring season in section B, 1974 (May 26 - 
June 19); stippled areas occupied by territorial male 


spruce grouse. Females 71/5 194V200) 2h 27 eandeeoeare 


adults. 
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Figure 10. Spatial relationships among five female spruce grouse 
during the late spring season in section C (May 14 - 
June 12, 1975); stippled area occupied by territorial 


male spruce grouse. Females 41, 42 and 45 are adults. 
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8). Female 11 (Fig. 8) remained in the area to which it had moved from 
winter range (Fig. 2) and this area coincided with a part of its range 
in 1974 (Fig. 9). 

Fig. 9 shows the distribution of female spruce grouse on 
section B during the 1974 late spring period. Females 11 and 39, 
juvenile immigrants, established themselves in unoccupied habitat. 
Resident adult females remained in the same general areas that they 
occupied at the end of the early spring period (Figs. 5 and 9). Five 
additional female spruce grouse were radio-tagged in 1975 on a separate 
part of the study area and their pattern of distribution was similar 
to that of the other areas monitored (Fig. 10), namely uniform 
(Cea eb OO jeeraeb te 1) 

The size of areas occupied by aduit females in late spring 
averaged 2.3 ha in both years (Table 3). This size was significantly 
smaller (P<0.05) than that occupied in late spring (7.2 ha) by 
overwintering juvenile females which remained in the study area in 1975 
(Table 3). Immigrant juvenile females were recorded occupying the 
largest areas (12.2 ha + 4.1, n = 3) probably because locations used 
in measuring this area included those recorded upon their arrival on 
the study area, a time when these birds apparently were still searching 
for an appropriate space. Both age-classes of females occupied areas 
in late spring which were smaller than those occupied in early spring 
Clap less). 

Daily movements increased significantly (P<0.01) for both age-classes 


of females during the late spring season in 1975 (Table 4); adult 
females moved a significantly lesser mean daily distance (25! mm). than 


juvenile females (234 m) (Table 4). Adult females moved at a lesser 


rate in 1974 than in 1975 (Table 4); the two juvenile females radio-tagged 
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in 1974 moved a minimum daily distance of 162 m which was also less than 
the rate for juvenile females in 1975. 

Nests were located for all adult and some juvenile females; nest 
sites are included in Figs. 7 - 10. Nests were often positioned at the 
edge of a female's area, possibly outside areas of heavy use. Nest sites 
were uniformly spaced as a result of the separation of female areas in 
Iebemspring  (Re= 1t7, 1.95 2.0eand) 1e65 Figs. 72- 10, respectively) - 

Nests weretnot found for juvenile females 35, 36 and AS’ in 1975 and 
39 and 40 in 1974. Female 39 was recaptured in early July to replace a 
faulty transmitter and had a well-developed brood patch at this time - 
radio transmission failed in early June before any evidence of nesting 
was obtained. Although no evidence of nesting activity was obtained for 
the other four juvenile immigrant females, movements were localized and 
nests may have been destroyed before discovery. 

Areas used by both juvenile and adult females were separate from 
those used by displaying males and were established on the periphery of 
the main aggregations of these males (Figs. 7 - 10). Females therefore 
did not nest on male territories. Juvenile males that did not establish 
defined territories moved within the areas occupied by female grouse. 
These juvenile males did not display or respond to tape recordings of 
female calls; displaying males always responded immediately with courtship 
behavior. 

A degree of overlap in space between male and female grouse must 
exist for ‘copulation to occur; females were located on oceasion in the 
presence of malés) near the peripheries of male territories. Territorial 
males were also observed far from their territories on some occasions 


(e.g. male 5, Fig. 19) possibly in pursuit of females or in the avoidance 


of predators. 
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Summer 


Female spruce grouse ceased to occupy exclusive areas immediately 
after either nest destruction or hatching and areas of use again over- 
lapped considerably (Figs. 11 and 12), The pattern of dispersion was 
significantly different (P<0.05) from random as R values were 1.51 in 
section A Gate. 11) and 1°63 in seetion B (Fig. 12) (fable 1). Mean 
daily distances between nearest neighbors remained similar to the 
previous period in both section A (328 m) and section B (302 m) (Table 
2). Thus, areas of use overlapped but females were seldom observed in 
close proximity to one another, separation being maintained temporally 
rather than spatially. No females nested successfully in section A 
(fie. Li). females 1, Q°and 21 (fic. /) died shortly after their 
nests were destroyed and are not shown in Fig. ll. 

New females were added to the groups on both sections of the 
study area during summer (46 and 47, Fig. 11 and 48, 49 and 50, Fig. 12). 
This happened because the area censused had increased through the 
expansion of areas used by radio-tagged birds and females moved from 
late spring areas (i.e. female 19, Figs. 8 and 12) to new areas. The 
three new females in Fig. 12 had been banded previously in an area 
adjacent to section B and were radio-tagged early in summer. Their 
subsequent movements in turn expanded the study area boundary but no 
attempt was made to search this new area for other female grouse. 

Females moved over larger areas in summer than during any other 
season; females with broods occupied the largest areas averaging 
29.0 ha (Table 3). ‘Female 46 (Fig. 11) wandered over an area of 37.7 ha 
during the summer - the largest area occupied by any other female 


without a brood was 27.7 ha (female 6, Fig. 11). Females with broods 
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Figure 11. Spatial relationships among seven adult female spruce 
grouse during the summer season in section A (June 12 - 


September 1, 1975). 
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Figure 12. Spatial relationships among nine adult female spruce 


grouse during the summer season in section B (June 22 - 


September 1, 1974). 
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and those without occupied the same general areas of the study area 
(Fig. 12) although females with broods often selected forest openings, 
confirming McCourt's (1969) observations. 

During the summer season in both years, females without broods 
moved significantly less (P<0.01) than females with broods (Table 4). 
Females with broods moved at the highest rate (200 m) of adult females 
at any season (Table 4) which may reflect travel necessary to acquire 


adequate food for growing chicks (juveniles). 
Autumn 


Section A in 1975 was the only area monitored during the autumn 
period. Ezarly in the season before the first juvenile immigrants 
arrived, adult females were randomly dispersed (R = 0.93, Table 1) and 
the mean distance between nearest neighbors (D) was 221 m (Table 2). 
Adult females occupied the same general areas as during the summer 
season and overlap between individuals remained extensive (i¢e6. 2 vand 
13). Migratory female 7 arrived in mid-September, migratory female 46 
departed in early October, and the switch in the area used by female 5 
(Figs. 11 and 13) altered the composition of adult females in the 
study area. 

Juvenile females entered the area in early October when four 
individuals were captured and radio-tagged. Unlike the late spring 
period, no attempt was made to select areas of unoccupied habitat (Fig. 
14); they were often found together with adult females. However, the 
dispersion value (R) increased significantly toward uniformity (R=1.28) 
with the inclusion of these juveniles in the autumn population (Table 1. 


The mean distance between nearest neighbors of 227 m after the immigration 
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Figure 13. Spatial relationships among eight adult female spruce 
grouse during the autumn season in section A (September 2 - 


November 17, 1975). 
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Figure 14. Spatial relationships among four immigrant juvenile 
female spruce grouse during the autumn season in 


section A (October 10 - November 17, 1975). 
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of juvenile females was Similar to a mean distance of 221 m between 
adult females before their arrival (Table 4). Thus, it appeared that 
juvenile females were spacing themselves in relation to other females 
on the study area. Female 54 left the area on November 14 and was 
recaptured three days later 3 km away - females 51 and 52 remained on 
the area for the winter. The fate of female 53 was unknown as radio con- 
tact was lost on October 24 and she was not resighted on the study area. 
Adult females occupied areas in autumn similar in size to those 
of broodless females in summer (x = 12 ta, laplien 3) By late October 
with the first days of snow cover, females restricted their movements 
to smaller areas. However, the study was terminated before this aspect 
could be documented quantitatively. Juvenile females a1, Deand 
53 occupied areas estimated at 450, 5.6 and 6.3 ha; respectively but 
insufficient observations were made to accurately estimate the size 
of areas used as area sizes were still increasing. Juvenile female 
54 ranged over 16.7 ha before it left the study area. 
Daily movements of adult females averaged 162 m in autumn, a 
rate similar to late spring movement (Table 4) in 1975, with an occasional 
long distance excursion. Immigrant females moved an average of 181m 
daily (Table 4). This mean rate of daily movement did not differ 
significantly (P>0.05) from that of adult females, unlike the late 
spring season when juvenile females moved at a much higher rate 
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Dispersion of Male Spruce Grouse 


Winter 


Adult male spruce grouse were seldom found together, apparently 

avoiding areas occupied by other adult males during the winter (Figs. 
15 and 16). The pattern of distribution was random for adult males 

in Fig. 15 (R = 1:19, Table 5). This measure of dispersion, based 

on few sightings, may not be accurate as some individuals were located 
at long distances from the locations of major use (males 4, 5 and 6, 
Fig. 15). Males 1 and 2 (Fig. 15) died early in the winter in section 
A thus providing few observations. 

By contrast, juyenile male spruce grouse were often found together 
and their areas of use overlapped each other considerably (Figs. 15 and 
led Overlap between areas used by juvenile and adult males was 
variable; areas used by the two age-classes appeared essentially 
exclusive in section A (Fig. 15) whereas considerable overlap between 
aveas existed in section B (fig. 16). The dispersion of all wales in win- 
eer was random (KR = 0.70, Fie. 15, and R = 0.76, fie. 16, Table: lcs t 
radio-tagged five juvenile males during the last 2 weeks of winter 
which accounted for the higher number of sightings of them (males LO; 
lil and 12, Fig. 15; 12 and 15, Fig. 16). Male 12 moved between sections 
A and B during this period (Figs. 15 and 16). 

The size of areas occupied by juvenile male spruce grouse ranged 
from 1.9 - 14.7 ha (Table 6). Only one adult male (17, Fig. 16) was 
observed a sufficient number of times to determine the size of the area 
occupied - 2.1 ha. Extrapolating from the observation-area curve 
(Appendix 1), it appeared that most adult males occupy areas of 1.5 - 


2.5 ha in winter. Mean daily moyements of adults and juveniles were 
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Figure 15. Spatial relationships among 13 male spruce grouse 
during the winter season in section A (February 8 - 


April 11, 1975). Males 1-8 are adults. 
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Figure 16. Spatial relationships among eight male spruce grouse 
during the winter season in section B (February 3 - 


Aprile, 1975).9) Males 16-19 8are aduitse 
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Dispersion values (R) for the spatial relationships 


between nearest-neighbor male spruce grouse in 1974 and 1975. 
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Size of areas in hectares occupied by adult and juvenile 


malé spruce grouse in 1974 and 1975. 
ee ee a A ee ee 
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Table 6. continued 


Male 


no. Age Year Winter Early Spring bate Spring 


32 Ou7C21) 
Se On (22) 
34 0.9(20) 

x+SD 0.940.5 
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similar (86 m and 79 n, respectively, Table 7). Male grouse were 
located in the same tree or clump of trees on consecutive days 


although not as frequently as females. 
Early Spring 


Juvenile males greatly expanded areas used during early spring; 
these overlapped areas occupied by several resident adult males 
(Picea) and 18). <The dispersion of males in section A Chie Wy) 
was random (R = 0.84, Table 5); in section B (Fis, 18) too few 
sightings were made of most individuals to permit calculation of a2 
distribution pattern. Locations of adult males were not individually 
plotted in Fig. 17 as too few locations were obtained. However, based 
on the few locations recorded, the areas used aa oe essentially the 
same as in winter. The two resident adult males in section B also 
occupied areas similar to those in winter (males 16 and 17, Figs. 16 
and 18). 

The extensive movements of juvenile males were reflected in the 
size of areas occupied and the length of daily movements. Average 
size of areas used was 39.6 ha (Table 6) and daily movements averaged 
284 m (lable 7). Mean daily movements of adult males were significantly 
less than juveniles (Table 7) in both 1974 and 1975. In 1974 aduit 
males moved significantly less than adult males in 1975 (Table 7), 
possibly influenced by the relative absence of juvenile males in section 
B in 1974; adult males might move over greater distances if interactions 
with juvenile males occur frequently when territories are being 


established. 
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Figure 17. Spatial relationships among seven juvenile male spruce 
grouse during the early spring season in section A 


(Apel 1 2e— May 15, =LO pS). 
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Figure 18. Spatial relationships among seven male spruce during 
the early spring season in section B (April 12 - 


May 822, 1975)5 )Males lo, 8l/5) 23 ande24aresaduice. 
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Table 7. Mean (x) daily movements in meters of adult and juvenile 


male spruce grouse in each season of 1974 and 1975. 


SS SS ts ssp nibs nuns secnagutnngeses 


Season 
Age Year Winter Early Spring Late Spring 
Ad. 1974 = Ie Seo 2 i” 3” 8 
Ad. Abe 75) Sou Sigg2s se 130 yl 19 6389-20) a7 


Juv. US) 12 A236 284 321 139 334 266 79 
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Late Spring 


Adult male spruce grouse maintained well-defined territories 
during tote spring (Figs. 19 and 20). Overwintering juvenile males 
11 and 21 established territories in section A and restricted their 
activities to small areas. The dispersion of territorial males was 
“uniroumr (Rea 1593, Bie. 19sand R= 1.6, Pie. 20, Table 5). Average 
territory size of adult males was 1.0 ha (Table 6); few locations were 
obtained for juvenile males 11 and 21 (male 11 died on May 22 and male 
21 was not radio-tagged) but areas used by both males appeared similar 
to those of adult males. Mean daily movements were similar for 
adults in both years (71 m, 1974 and 68 m, 1975, Table 7). 

Two overwintering juvenile males (12 and 22, Fig. 19) used areas 
of 6.6 and 2.3 ha but neither were observed to display within these 
areas. Juvenile male 10 used an area of 10.5 ha (Fig. 19) before 
finally departing on May 25 but was rarely seen to display. Male 26 
immigrated onto the study area on May 11 and moved over a large area 
(14.8 ha, Table 6). These four males did not respond when tested with 
a recording of female calls and were located only peripherally to 
the territories of displaying males (Fig. 19). Mean daily movements 
of displaying males were significantly less (P<0.01) than those of 
non-displaying juveniles (Table 7). The dispersion of all males in 


section A was random (R = 0.96, Table 5). 
Summer and Autumn 


Male spruce grouse displayed with less intensity as females began 


to incubate and by mid-June they began to move outside late-spring 
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Figure 19. Spatial relationships among 11 male spruce grouse 
during the late spring season in section A (May 16 - 
June 9, 1975); early spring sightings of adult 


males also included. Males 4-8 and 25 are adults. 
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Figure 20. 


Spatial relationships among eight male spruce grouse 
during the early and late spring seasons in section B, 
1974 (Aprid 99 — “June /, 29/4) 2) Males [ome 24 ez 


28, 29 and 30 are adults. 
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territories. Specific attempts were not made to locate males during 
summer. Occasional sightings of territorial males were often far from 
areas known to be used in spring; non-territorial juvenile males also 
were located outside areas used in spring. 

In late summer and early fall a resurgence Ol display activity 
occurred. Banded territorial males were located in basically the same 
areas that they occupied the previous Spring. No quantitative data are 
presented on these phases of male activity because of small sample 
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Behavior of Female Spruce Grouse 


The tape recording of female calls was played to individual female 
Spruce grouse to determine their behavioral responses over time and to 
. determine whether this behavior might be related to the type of dispersion 
observed. The reactions obtained from juvenile and adult females during 
the early and late spring seasons in 1974 are presented in Table 8, 
Adult females 19 and 22 responded by answering the call and approaching 
the recorder when first tested on April 23 and 27. Female 18 was a 
migratory adult known to be on winter range. ete did not "call som react 
overtly to the playback. Female 21 did not call until May 26 and was 
the only resident adult female that did not call in response to the 
recording during earlier testing (Table 8). 

Female 22 failed to call in response to the playback on May 25 and 
June 5 after calling strongly five times from April 23 to May 12. 
However, on May 25 she did call in response to the call of a neighboring 
female that had called in response to the tape. It appears the failure 
of female 22 to call on these later dates may have been due to an 
habituation to the eocee tiie Female 23 arrived on the area as a spring 
resident on May 6 and called when first tested on May 8. 

None of the three overwintering juvenile females tested called in 
response to the recording and each fled from the test site on one occasion 
(females 26, 27 and 28, Table 8). All three of these juveniles left the 
Study area during spring dispersal. The two juvenile females that 
immigrated to the study area called when tested within the areas where 
they became established (Table 8). Female 11 was not tested until her 
movements indicated a strong degree of localization and female 39 was 


observed for the first time when she responded to the recording while 
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it was being used to test another female. 


The intiation of field work in mid-winter of 1975 and the addition 
of new sections in the Study area provided an opportunity to conduct 
experiments over a longer time span with more individuals than in 1974, 
particularly with juvenile females. Experiments were conducted from 
March 4 until June 4 and were resumed again during the autumn season. 

The same response pattern obtained in 1974 was evident in juvenile and 
adult females tested in 1975 (Table 9). 

All resident adult females called in response to the recording 
beginning in early March and continued through May. Overwintering 
migratory adult females (4, 13 and 55) did not call in response to the 
playback in March and April while on their winter range (Table 9). 
However, all three females did react strongly after migration in May. 

Overwintering juveniles failed to manifest any responses throughout 
March and April (Table 9). The two juvenile females (6 and 12) using 
areas in late spring that included parts of their winter areas began 
calling when tested on May 10. This coincided with the first departure 
from the study area of juveniles during spring dispersal. Female 
immigrants onto the study area (31, 32, 34, 35 and 36) and overwintering 
juveniles that were followed during spring dispersal until subsequent 
establishment on breeding range (7, 8 and 56) also reacted in response to 
the tape recording when tested in late May and early June (Table 9). 
Unlike resident adult females that called in response to the test 
recording as early as mid-winter, juvenile females did not respond 
until late spring at which time they were occupying their future breeding 
areas. Thus all females present in an area in late spring reacted overtly 


to the recording which coincides with the season of maximum dispersion 
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Adult females were first tested during the fall period on September 
8. All individuals responded by calling, but none approached the recorder. 
Calling was erratic and of low intensity. During three experiments male 
spruce grouse arrived at the test site and their initiation of courtship 
activities caused the females to cease calling and leave the site 
pursued by the males. The arrival of males during other seasons did 
not prohibit females from continuing to call. Three adults were tested 
again in late October but failed to respond overtly at that time. Female 
immigrants tested in late October did not respond to the tape recording. 
The responses of females to the recording during autumn were in direct 
contrast to late spring behavior and there appeared to be no attempt by 
adults or juveniles to prevent immigrants from settling in occupied area. 

Opportunities to witness natural encounters between individual 
females were rare. Calling was seldom heard and femaie grouse were 
usually found alone once the late spring period began. On three separate 
occasions females were observed calling while chasing another female. In 
all instances the individual calling was clearly the dominant bird as 
the female being chased did not call back and moved away when the calling 
bird approached to within approximately 5 - 10 m. Encounters occurred 
at the end of the early spring season and at the beginning of the late 
spring season. During the former period one encounter involved two 
immigrant juvenile females and another an overwintering migratory adult 
and an overwintering juvenile female. In the first case the dominant 
immigrant continued to use the area where the encounter was observed; in 
the second, the overwintering juvenile was the dominant individual and 
the encounter occurred on the migratory female's winter range just prior 
to her departure. Unfortunately this juyenile was not observed again 


after this date and her fate was unknown. The third encounter involved a 
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resident adult and an immigrant female and occurred within the area used 


in late spring by the resident adult female. The resident female was 


clearly the dominant individual and nearly physically attacked the 


immigrant female before the latter fled from the area. These observations 


together with the results of the playback experiments appear to indicate 
that behavioral interactions may be an important mechanism in determining 


the spatial relationships of individuals. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicate that Spruce grouse occupy areas 
eIMeHe Bree uniformly spaced during late Spring, Not all birds entering 
this population in late Spring were breeders (e.g. non-displaying juvenile 
males and possibly some juvenile females) and not all areas occupied 
were indeed exclusive - non-territorial juvenile males overlapped females 
of both age-classes. All birds actively involved in reproduction occupied 
areas that were exclusive of other reproducing individuals (particularly 
those of the same sex) but not necessarily of all members of the spring 
resident population. 

Exclusive areas occupied by female spruce grouse are uniformly 
distributed throughout suitable habita: and tended to be located around 
the periphery of a central core of territorial males. The mechanism for 
maintaining spatial separation between individual females appears to be 
behavioral; resident adult females are aggressive toward one another and 
toward juvenile females attempting to settle in the same habitat. 
Juvenile females also interact aggressively with one another when 
attempting to establish breeding ranges in late spring. Most adult 
females are located in late winter close to their subsequent late-spring 
areas. Positive overt responses of these females to tape-recorded calls 
at this time appear to indicate firm site attachment to these areas 
although adults were found with juvenile females and no overt hostility 
was observed. Migratory females which do not engage in reproductive 
activities on their winter areas did not respond aggressively to the 
tape-recorded calls but did so on their breeding areas. Thus behavioral 
responses are associated with occupancy of a breeding area. 

Hostile encounters between individual females were not observed 


until early May. These coincided with spring dispersal of overwintered 
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juveniles at which time juveniles were responding aggressively to the tape- 
recorded calls for the first time. At this time adult females were beginning 
to maintain exclusive areas and those juvenile females which successfully 
entered the resident population also established exclusive areas. As 
encounters were rarely observed and calling seldom heard, areas may be 
Maintained by mutual avoidance rather than overt hostility. These 
exclusive areas can be termed territories following both Noble's (1930) 
definition of territory as a "defended area" and Pitelka's (1959) concept 
of territory which stresses exclusive use of resources and dispersion 

of members of the population. The long daily movements of both juvenile 
and adult females recorded during this season may reflect patrolling 
activities necessary to maintain territorial integrity. Definitive ter- 
ritorial boundaries were not observed, 

Areas occupied by female spruce grouse during all other seasons 
(winter, early spring, summer and autumn) would appear to be best described 
as home ranges (Burt 1943). These areas are not known to be defended 
and often considerably overlap one another. Females with broods travel 
extensively over large areas as reported by Ellison (1973) and Haas (1974). 
Unlike Ellison (1973), I observed no long distance movements (2-3 km) of 
females with broods although Keppie (1975) observed new broods entering 
the study area in late summer which may have moved long distances. 

Females were rarely located in close proximity to one another during 
summer; spatial separation seemed to be temporally maintained. 

What is the selective advantage of female territoriality during 
late spring? Is the pattern of spacing related to the amount or quality 
of food? Although pani ners not intensive during the late spring season 
(birds were collected on May 11 and June 10), Pendergast and Boag (1970) 


indicated spruce grouse began to select newly sprouting herbs as they 
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became available with a corresponding decrease in the use of conifer 
browse. I observed female spruce grouse feeding on herbaceous vegetation 
during late spring on several occasions. This food resource May not 
be readily available as new growth is just beginning to appear. Thus 
the possibility exists that female spruce grouse establish territories 
to protect a rare food source for themselves during the prelaying period. 
Long daily movements recorded at this time may also be in search of 
newly sprouting herbs. Female red grouse (Lagopus lagopus scotticus) 
require a high-nutrient diet for egg production, hatching success and 
subsequent survival of chicks (Miller et al. 1966, Moss 1968). Thus 
female spruce grouse that obtain a nutritious food source during prelaying 
(herbs or conifer browse) would increase their chances of breeding success 
and survival of their offspring. 

Another possibility involving the food resource concerns the diet 
of female spruce grouse during incubation. Females appear to select the 
growing tips of needles of white spruce (Picea glauca) throughout incubation 
(Pendergast and Boag 1970 and Herzog, unpubl. data). Spruce needles and 
new leaders are bulky and can be obtained easily allowing incubating 
females to feed quickly and may be digested more slowly than herbs during 
long periods of incubation between feeding trips. Females would also 
leave less scent for predators to find by feeding in trees rather than 
walking to acquire herbs. On one occasion I followed a female to a 
feeding tree she used frequently in which another female was already 
present. After feeding for 20 to 30 seconds the female that I had followed 
called twice and the other female (an immigrant juvenile that was not 
incubating) flew from the tree out of sight. This female may have Lent 
because of the call or because she was satiated and had ceased to feed. 


The female call was played to five females during their incubation periods 
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while feeding in spruce trees and in each case they called in response; 

in one instance the female flew to the ground and approached the recorder. 
These females may have been responding to the call to defend the feeding 
Site or their territory as a whole. However, these observations suggest 
that female spruce grouse may establish exclusivé areas to ensure adequate 
food resources during incubation. Many authors have considered the role of 
food in the establishment of territorial systems (Hinde 1956, Tinbergen 
1957, Wynne-Edwards 1962, Brown 1969 and others) and Lack (1954, 1966) felt 
Ghat the distribution of essential resources (mainly food) was the primary 
cause of spacing. The relationship of food resources and female territoria- 
lity is certainly an area for future research. 

The uniform distribution of female Spruce grouse in late spring en- 
Sures a wide dispersion of nests and may reduce the chances of nest preda- 
tion. This is of direct survival value to potential offspring and females 
themselves may be less vulnerable to attack when nesting alone. Females 
do not nest on male territories possibly because male display sounds attract 
predators. If dispersion is more efficient than aggregation (flocking) as 
a means of increasing survival and production, spacing behavior may have 
evolved primarily to reduce predation with food selection in late spring 
basically a matter of preference rather than need. 

The mechanisms and consequences of female spruce grouse territoriality 
may apply to other species of forest grouse, an area that needs to be 
imyestigated. Stirling (1968) observed egeressive behavior of female blue 
grouse in the aviary and suggested this behavior may occur in the field 
to space females and Zwickel (1973) felt that behavioral interaction might 
space female blue grouse Geos the brood season. Boag (1966) and Bendell 


and Elliot (1967) observed extensive overlap of female blue grouse home 
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ranges in spring although the latter believed individual birds were evenly 


spaced. However, in these studies observations of individuals were 


‘it exists. Brander (1967) radio-tracked female ruffed grouse and their 
movements indicated an attraction to areas occupied by drumming males but 
spatial relationships are unknown. Intensive radio-telemetry studies 

in suitable areas with a workable density of birds would indicate to what 
extent females of these two species are interacting in spring. The need 
to capture all females in a particular study area is a major difficulty 
in such a field project. 

Territoriality of male spruce grouse recorded in this study was similar 
to that described by Stoneberg (1967), McLachlin (1970), Ellison C197 Uy £973) 
and Anderson (1973) alth ugh in this study juvenile males which did not 
display on small territories, nevertheless, occupied fairly exclusive areas, 
peripheral to the aggregated territorial males but oyerlapping female areas. 
These juvenile males did not respond with display activity to tape-recorded 
female calls as did territorial males and I never observed these males 
performing flutter flights or wing-clapping (MacDonald 1968). Observations 
of these males were limited to brief encounters and may not accurately 
represent their degree of display activity. These juvenile males, unlike 
those studied by Ellison (1971), ceased to make long excursions from their 
main areas of use during the period of intense late spring display, 
although these excursions occurred regularly during the early spring 
period. Long daily movements during the late spring season were confined 


to discrete ranges and may reflect attempts to maintain exclusive areas. 


The aggregation of territorial male spruce grouse that IL observed 
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in this study is similar in density and spacing to that of male capercaillae 
(Tetrao urogallus) (Hjorth 1970) and I believe this association may be 
termed an arena. Individual male spruce grouse react to the display sounds 
of their neighbors with flutter flights and wing-claps (MacDonald 1968) 
and during intense display several males can be heard from one point. 
Such clumping of territorial male Spruce may only occur when densities 
of birds are high,as suggested by Gullion (1976) for ruffed grouse as he 
considers habitat selection to be a stronger influence than social 
interaction in clumping of drumming males. Although further research is 
needed on this point, my impressions of the forest habitat lead me to believe 
that social interaction may be a stronger force in clumping males than 
habitat considerations as the display sites of males are not particularly 
unique and males will shift territories from year to year. These shi‘ts 
may be influenced by loss of neighbors. The extent to which food resources 
play a role in male territoriality is unknown but the main function of this 
system may be to facilitate mating as sootiaties are unlikely to be 
interrupted by neighboring males and females may be able to locate a group 
of displaying birds more easily than solitary individuals when they are ready 
to mate. 

The territorial systems of both sexes of spruce grouse may influence 
the recruitment of juvenile birds to the spring resident population. 
Keppie (1975) documented spring dispersal of juvenile birds from this same 
population from early March to mid-May with most birds being lost (failure 
to sight banded individuals) after April 1. Males appeared to leave earlier 
than females and the loss of overwintered juveniles occurred prior to the 
arrival of new birds on the study area (Keppie 1975). Emigration and 
immigration of juvenile birds coincided in this study and the possibility 


exists that the banded birds missing early in Keppie's (1975) study had not 
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actually left the study area but were not observed because they were 


more mobile at this time. Juvenile males appeared to wander earlier 


than juvenile females in my study possibly because of the earlier onset 
of male territoriality. 

Keppie (1975) stated that Spring dispersal was an important means of 
adjusting numbers of birds in the Spring resident population but felt it 
was not the basic mechanism involved as something must stimulate birds to 
move. I believe the stimulus is behavioral and that the same mechanism 
(aggressive behavior) spaces birds on the breeding ee ee and also forces. 
juvenile birds out of the population during spring dispersal. Overwintered 
juveniles of both sexes begin to move extensively in early spring, possibly 
in search of suitable unoccupied breeding areas or in attempts to avoid areas 
occupied by residents. Those juveniles that establish territories in their 
winter ranges may be more aggressive in interactions between themselves and 
resident adults; those unable to acquire such an area may be forced out of 
the population and so disperse. Immigrant juveniles may arrive in a par- 
ticular area later in the season and may be more aggressive than emigrants, 
or resident birds may become more tolerant. Most spring emigrants survive 
into the summer (Keppie 1975) in habitat outside the study area. Keppie 
(1975) removed all the adult birds from a section of the study area in 
late winter to ne the hypothesis that adult birds were influencing the 
dispersal of juvenile birds. The rate of dispersal was similar on the 
removal and control areas which appears to negate the influence of adult 
birds. However, the removal area was small (60 ha) and the total number of 
birds breeding in the area was the same as the previous year. The possibi- 
lity certainly exists that juveniles were interacting with one another with 
less aggressive individuals moving out of the study area. There may also 


be an attraction of juvenile birds (especially males) to areas occupied 
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by adults. A removal experiment (complete removal of adults in early 
winter) conducted over a large area (150 ha) with intensive radio- 
tracking of remaining juveniles would give better insight into the 
influence of adult birds on spring dispersal. 

If the territorial behavior of adult spruce grouse is important in 
influencing the rate of spring dispersal and recruitment of juveniles, 
to what extent is such behavior important in the regulation of breeding 
numbers? Lack (1954, 1966) believed that in nearly all instances 
territorial behavior serves only to space individuals after their numbers 
have been determined by other factors (mainly starvation). Tinbergen 
(1957) and Wynne-Edwards (1962) believed that territorial behavior can 
limit numbers and studies by Watson (1967), Harris (1970), and Krebs 
(1971) support this idea. Watson and Moss (1970) felt social behavior 
could limit numbers only when certain conditions are fulfilled and it is 
useful to compare the available evidence concerning spruce grouse with 
these conditions. The first and critical condition of Watson and Moss 
(1970) is that a substantial portion of the study area bird population 
does not breed as a result of the social behavior of other members. 

Most spruce grouse in the resident population studied apparently bred, 
with the possible exception of those juvenile males which do not display 
regularly and a few immigrant juvenile females for which no evidence of 
nesting activity was obtained. Most emigrants survive (Keppie 1975) and 
three juvenile females radio-tracked during spring dispersal in my study 
nested which provides evidence that socially-induced mortality as a 
result of emigration may be uncommon. Thus social behavior of spruce 


grouse does not appear capable of limiting numbers under the conditions 


of Watson and Moss (1970). 
Territorial behavior may be influential in determining the density 


of the breeding population in preferred habitats (Kluvyer and Tinbergen 
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1953) and this may be the situation observed in this study. That the 
study area is preferred habitat is substantiated by the fact that spruce 
grouse are present in the highest density reported in the literature and 
that censuses in areas near the Gorge Creek study area indicate lower 
densities of birds (D. Keppie, personal communication). Brown (1969) 
listed three levels in relating territorial behavior and its possible 
influence on breeding density. I believe level 2 closely coincides with 
the results of this study and Keppie's (1975): "some individuals become 
dissuaded from breeding in the preferred habitat by the territorial 
behavior of the birds already established there: but these birds typically 
breed in other, less productive habitats (Brown 1969: 294). How immigrant 
juveniles are able to establish breeding areas in habitat left by over- 
wintered ‘uveniles is a question that deserves future attention. 

Until more evidence is available, the territorial behavior of 
spruce grouse appears to be either a response to competition for ecological 
requirements (food or breeding space) and/or the result of the evolution 
of an anti-predator mechanism. Secondarily this behavior serves as a 
mechanism for adjusting breeding density through spring dispersal of 
juvenile birds. Bendell et al. (1972) and Zwickel (1972) suggest that 
regulation of numbers of blue grouse inyolves behavioral interactions 
between resident adults and juveniles during spring and this interaction 


may indeed be similar to the behavior of spruce grouse observed in this 


study. 
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Appendix 1. The range in number of sightings necessary to 
accurately estimate (95 percent confidence level) 


the area used by individual grouse during each 


season. 
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Sex Season Number of sightings 
Female Winter 13 = 25 
Early spring 20) = 25 
Late spring LOP= 95 
Summer 250. 
Autumn 2O0G= 25 
Male Winter He Ss 
Early spring 20) = a25 


Late spring Opal 
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Appendix 2. Comparison of daily movements between first sightings 
On consecutive days (a.m. - a.m.), p.m. —- a.m. 
movements on consecutive days, and within day (a.m. - 


p-m.) movements of female spruce grouse. 
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Type of Movement 


Season _ Age-class xe oD Deen SxesD aN 
Early spring Juvenile IES ess Saley 97 1383, 24 BD Rey 
Early spring Adult 104 20071385 O1 111 36 649 or Ss) 
Late spring Juvenile 234 179° 102 GOP 915 Sisk te] ee Ae 
Late spring Adult LAO La G7 HN S) Sa ete 1O2) (91-145 
Summer ma uilee 135° 1037434 (2/5 oes 83 46 8 
Summer Danes 200 126 220 LOA ALL 164 1019 19 


Females without brood 


Females with brood 
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Appendix 3. 


Bird No. 
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Daily movements and orientation of juvenile female 


Spruce grouse during spring dispersal and adult 


female spruce grouse during spring migration. 
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Appendix 3. continued. 
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Spring Migration 
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Ajne 1968, test for randomness, *direction preferred 
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